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In 1963f NCTE published Research in Written Composition , a^ monograph pre- - 
pared ty a special committee of NCTE 2tnd written this committee's directors, 
Richard Braddock, Richard Lloyd- Jones, and Lowell Schoer,* This monograph was^ 
the first of ,a numter of coii5)reherisive research summaries published throughout . 
the sixties and seventies (Meckel, I963; Braddock/l969r Sherwin, I969; Blount^ 
19Z3; and Lundsteen, 1976), and stands as an in5)ortatt^ documentT f or composition 
teachers, for directors of composition programs, Md for 'researchers in qomposi* 
tion> It is important I)ecause it was the first major summary of research to 
appeaf in over thirty years (Lyman, 1929). Also, it provided for the research 
novice a useful, though brief examination of the basic tools necessary for a 
critical scrutiny of ire search studies. Third, it heightened the professional 
and pedagogicfitl awareness of composition teachers by demonstrating that research 
in composition exists, discussing elements of design and measurement in lay- 
man* 3 terms, and providing information on composition research that could 
be ^implemented in the design of writing •programs. Finally, it presented twenty- 
four .recommendations for needed research in cpmposition, many of which have been 
investigated in recent years. In addition,/ the Bra:ddock Report has become a 
document highly regarded by subsequent research specialists. Nathan S. Blount 
(1973) • fo3^ example, calls the Report ;an "indispensable source of information" 
(p. lOS'f), and "a classic monograph" (p, 10iB8). v 

The Braddock Report is^ indispensable not only for the information ^t pre- 
sented on existing research and research methodplogy, but also for the informa- 
tion it called for in the twentyrf our recommendations for needed research. These 
recommendations, which appeared in the form of questions, were as follovfs: 



* Hereafter, referred to aa. the Braddock Report. 



What kinds of sltuatWns and assignments at various levels 
of schooling stimulate a desire to write well.? 

Whnt do .different kinds of students prefer to write about 
when relieved of the expectations and requirements of 
teachers and others? 

What are the sources of fear and resentment of writing? 

Hov do the kinds of writing which adults compose vary with, 
their occupations and other factors? 

What Is the effebt on writing of having the student compose 
his paper! for aiifferent kinds of readers? 

At which levels of maturation does It seem appropriate to 
Introduce the various modes, of discourse-- narration, poetry, 
drama, exposition, argument, and criticism? 

What is the relative effectiveness of writing shorter and longer 
^papers at various levels of maturity and proficiency? 

At which levels of maturation does it^-seem approptiate to i 
introduce the various rhetorical elements of writing? 

What are the effects of yarioxis kinds and amounts of reading 
on the quality and kinds ^pf writing a person does? 

What are the direct and.indirect effects of particular sensory 
experiences and guided observation uj^pn writing? 

At xihat stages of maturity do students spontaneously seek 
specific help in improving particular aspects of writing, 
such as specificity of details, transitions,, parallel- struc- 
ture, and metaphor? 

At which levels of maturation can particular aspects of writing 
most efficiently be leameia?. ' ^ \ 

Does the oral reading of rough drafts'help the elementary 
school child stt^engthen 'Isentence sense"? How does it? 

-What technlques-of composition most effectively help build 
self-discipline and pride in clarity, originality, and good form? 

What procedures of teaching and learning composition are most 

effective for pupils of low socioeconomic patterns? 

' tt ' - - 

What prociBduVes of teaching and lear^.tlng composition are most 
effective for pupils learning to write -English as .a second 
l^guagc? ' • " 

Can study of the newer types of linguistics help writers? 



Can formal study of rhetorical theory or of logic help writers? 



19. How Is writing affected by extensive study and Imitation or 
, - i>arody of models? 

* , * ' M. ' 

20. What forms of discourse haVe the greatest effect on other types 
of writing?^ For exarple'i does writing poetry help a writer of 
reports? ' * V - 

i 21. Wftat Is Involved I'll *the act of writing? / * 

22#\Hw djO(^^ about startling a paper? . What questions 

must^ he answer for himself? 

^ 2y. How does a writer generate s^tences? 

^^24. Of what does skill In writing really consist? 

These questions address speciflc^imd crucial areas In which research could 
provide essential Insights into the nature of the writing process^, the nature 
of the student^ learning to write, and the nature of pedagogical procedures which 
facilitate or retard the learning process* But^ as the authors of the Braddbck 
Report noted in 1963, these questions, •^^hlch seem fundamental in the teaching 
and -le^arhlng of written composition apparen tly have gone almost untouched by 
careful research" (p. 52)* In this essay, therefore, X will examine the research 
which has been done since the Braddock Report in the§e twenty- four areasi research 
which may or may not be. in direct response to these questions^ but which nonethe- 
less provides information relating to these crucial areas. In this regard, I 
will examine both published and unpublished research reports. While the pub- 
lished reports have proven their significance by professional recognition, the 
unpublished reports also present significant implications for the teaching and " 
learning of composltioh. In.addltlon, I will make further recommendations for 
more research which is needed in the- field. 

I should state three matters relating to the preparation of my overview. 
First, some of the questions posed in the Braddock Report deal with psychological 
•matters which are very difficult for researchers to gauge.. Question Fourteen, 
for example-- '•What techniques of composition most effectively help build self - 
dlsciptine and pride in clarity, originality, and good form?V— asks the re- 
searcher to establish a relationship between^ technique and two psychological 
c6nstructs--self-dls€lpline and pride. While many research studies do Investi- 
gate the 'rclatldnshlps between techniques and Improvement In such writing skills 
as clarity, originality, .and form,- few investigate what impact,. if any, a tech- 
nlque has on mental faculties (or, for that, matter, what i^mpact mental faculties 
have on a technique). I will report on both types of studies— those which re- 
late -ot^y_to_j[kH or achleyetLent,_and those to mentall^acultles 



(such as attitudes toward writing). The former studies base their conclusions 
on measures of achievement, which limits them to data derived strictly from | , 
demonatrnble behavior. Still, they do suggest relationships between techniques 1 
and achievement which may generate, further research Into the psychological j 
effects of these techniques. ^ 

A related matter' pertains to the overlap of some questions. Question Twenty-*, 
One, for example— "What Is Involved. In the act of writing?"— Is closely related ^ 
to question Twenty-Two— "How does a person go about starting a paper? What ques- ' 
tlons must ;te answer for himself?" In such instances, I will group overlapping , 
questions together and report on research m<Jst closely related to both. 

"The third matter concerns the selective nat^ure of thiis overview. It is ... 
selective in two senses^ First, I have not included some studies simply because ' 
they do not relate to any of the questions posed in the Braddock. Report . Thus, I \ 
have not reported ^uch studies as that by McElwee (1974), who examined the effects.!" 
of systematic instruction in proofreading on the spelling accuracy of fourth and 1. 
sixth graders. Another example of a study which is interesting in itself but is /' 
njot related to the Braddock Report's -questions is the one by Norwood (1974), who "j^ 
conducted an experiment in teaching methodology to' det'ermine achievement as relataii 
to ethni c origin. In this overview, then, I have reported only on thosb studies !l> 
which relate closely to the questions posed in the Braddock Report. Research ^* 
defllinp. with such matters as sDellin^, ethni c origin , vocabulary , teacher prepara- 
tion , and the Tike have not been included. 

This overview is selective in a second sense. While I have investigated: 
both published and unpublished research studies, I have* eliminated some studies 
because of major flaws in design or procedure. Such as the case with one study 
which investigated whether students enrolled in a freshman composition course 
uslnr, an experiment/il method improved their writing after fi fteen weeks of treat- 
ments The datn on the posttcsts indicated that there was improvemenMn writing 
ability, but since no control group was used, the researcher could not be sure 
If the improvement was a result of the experimental treatment Qr not. In another 
» y> - P ad control groups were pre and. posttested to determine the 

effects of teacher-corrected versus peer-corrected writing. But on the writing 
samples used as the posttest, rater reliability was so low that the writing sam- 
ples had to be discarded. Scores on the objective posttest were not statistically 
.significant, so the investigalor "concluded" that there is no significant differ^ 
ence between the two methods of correcting student writing. Studies such as these 
are relatively Inslgnt flcnnt or so egregiously. flawed that they are hardly worth 
reporting. 
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In reporting on better designed and more significant studies, I will consider 
both procedures and results. Renders who wlsK to look further Into thesd studies 
can ca.Hlly obtain them cither as published documents, or through University Micro* 
fl Itns , or ERIC Document Reproduction Service . ^,^a</^ ^ . ^ . . 

r ' . , 

OVERVIEW OF r. ^What kinds Tf situations and assignments' at various' 

RESEARCH levels of schooling stimulate a desire to write well? 

J 14. What techniques of composition most effectively help 

build self«discipline and pride in clarity, originality, 
and good form? 

These two questions deal with attitudes toward writing and also with achieve^ 
m(g^^. Because, there Is little distinction between '%lnds of situations and 
assignments" and j"technlque3 of composition" and because a "desire to write well" 
necessarily involves "pride in clarity, originality, and good form," I will con- 
sider these questions together. 

Hall, Moretz, and Storm (1976) studied home environments of children who 
were early writers In school In an attempt to Identify what builds positive 
attitudes toward. writing. Fjonr- in. format Ion callected through Interviews with 
parents, the researchers found that most parents of early writers were college 
graduates who served as models for the children because they wrote I'ti the home 
themselves; writing materials were easily accessible. to the children, as were 
■ ^bookSi magazines, and "nwspfliicrsT''a^id>ar'enrs~oft^n engaged i and often 

read to their children. The researchers Identified three patterns In this early 
interest in writing: " 1): desire to cpmmiinlcjte to Others through letters; 2) 
Introduction to the names of fetters and often direct instruction in writing; 
and 3) help given at the children's requests. 

Many studies have been done on the effect of teacher criticism of student 
■writing. In an overview of this research, Groff (1975) concluded that, contrary 
to popular belief, either positive or negative crltlclam of children's writing 
gets the same results. That Is, the . quality of children's writing Is not affected 
by either positive or negative criticism.. However, the effect of such crltlclfi 
on attitudes toward writing is another matter. Gee (1970), for example, worked, 
with 139 eleventh grade situdents in an investigation of the effects of written 
cbitiment on expository composition. Students were assigned to three treatment 
groups: . one group received positive comments, one group received negative com- 
ments, and one group received no comments at all. All of the students wrote *" 
four compositions. Before each writing, the previous composition was returned, 
with appropriate comments, or no ^comments. Measurement comparisons between the 
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first and fourth compositions .were..based on the number of T-units and on quality 
as determined hy a rntihji; scale* While Gee found no si5»nificant differences in 
the quality of student writing, he did find that comments of praise were more ; 
fe'f ff^tii>e' thari'Hegative comments or no comrr^ents at all In promoting positive 'S 
attitudes toward writing* 

Stevens (1973), working with ninety-one low-perforfting urban male high - 

school students for ten weeks^ investigated what effect positive or negative 
evaluation has^on the quality of writing and on the students* attitudes toward 
composition* Positive ahd^' negative evaluation groups were ^et up and students 
wrote five compositions ^during the study* Stevens found no difference in the 
quality of the compositions due to the effect of positive or negative evaluation, 
but he did find that po^iti-ye evaluation creates positive attitudes while nega- 
tive evaluation creates negative attitudes* 

Other studies dealt with related kinds pf feedback* Stiff (1967) investigated 
the effect' of three correction methods on the writing of seventy-seven college 
freshman students* The three methods were: 1) marginal comments only; 2) ter- 
minal comments only; and 3) combined marginal and terminal comments* The results 
indicated improvement in all of the students' writing; there was no significant 
difference deriving from the method of correction* Stiff pointed out that this 
result would se^ to indicate that the completely corrected paper and the amount - 
of time invested in it may be no more productive than other procedures of cor- 

rectd on which are less time consuming* However, Sti f f also found that the istu- ' 

\ ^ - " . " . - " ■ • - , 

dents in the combined. marginal /terminal correction group were more pleased with 

that method than the students ^in the other groups* The authoif thus suggested 
that, in the long mn, this thiVd method may have a positive effect on student- 
morale and perhaps on performance* . / 

Sweet (1966) examined other forms of teacher feedback in his six-week* study 
involving 225 ninth graders* The three methods he employed were: I) no comment ^ 
only a numerical score and letter grade; 2) free corriment (whatever comment the 
teacher felt like making); and 3) specified comment (stock responses designated 
in advance for each letter grade, such as A - "Excellentl Keep it up," or C- 
•'Perhaps try to do better")* The three feedback methods were applied to stu- 
dents* objective tests, rather than to actual writing samples which are usually 
used in experiinents of this sort* But since Sweet's, concern was with measuring 
the effects of feedback on performance generally, his results are nonetheless 
^suggestive and applicable to .actual writing* Students in all three groups 
demonstrated little short-term effects on test performance due to treatment. - _ 
However, students in the free comment group did show a significant effect on 
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scholastic performance over a longer period of time. In addition, 'only the 
students In the frefe comment group showed a positive change in attitude toward 
Engll.sh. The researcher called for replication of his study, but for a longer 
time interval to test the long-term effects of 'feedback on attitudes. 

Farmer (1976^ compared tw^i/methods of composition evaluation: 1) a method 
of correcting a 'student's theme in writing and returning ^it to him- in class; and ^ 
2) an oral, individualized method where the instructor explained to the student 
the problems and weaknesses and helped the student in Improving his weaknesses. 
Sixty freshman composition stud^ents were divided into two expj-rirtental and two 
control groups forgone -semester. Botli groups followed the same class procedure, 
except for the evaluation methods. Writing was evaluated for content, prganiza- 
tion^ mechanics, and overall on a 1 - 5 scale. Resylts favored the individualized 
approach -in the areas of organization, mechanics, and overall; for .content^ re- 
sults^ favored the Individualized approach, though not at a level of statistical 
significance. Wagner's study (1975) investigated the impact of letter grading 
on student attitudes toward composition in freshman English. One group of 
students received letter grades on twelve compositions written during the course 
while the other, group received none. Both groups received positive comment on 
all papers. The students were measured for attitude changes and for writing 
performance. Results showed that the presence or absence of letter grades, in 
the "presence of positive comments, does not signi ficantly af fect change in 
attitude or writing performance. Wagner pointed put, however, that letter grading 
directs teacher remarks to the negative aspects of student work, which thus in- 
terferes with*^positi-ve commentary. ^ / ' 

Two ifeseurchers comparing ^di fferent approaches to composition included in 
their data infoniiatipn on attitudes toward writing/ Adams (1971) compared the 
effectiveness of twp methods used in an elective pre-college course. Method A 
was a highly stitucturcd approach which used professional essays as models, limited 
topics for writing, prescribed forms of discourse and length* mechanical and " 
structural errors marked by. a grader, brief comments directed at errors on themes, 
and required revisions. Method Bwas described as flexible ; models derived 
from' students' writings; no restrictions on topics, form, or length; small-group ' 
work where students read one another's writing before turning in revisions for 
the teacher to read; themes evaluated by responding to students' thoughts and 
ideas. while mechanical and structural errors went unmarked; and long and' affirma- 
tive comments on papers.. The. results derived from the STEP (Sequential Test of 
Educational Progress) test of writing skills, as well as from evaluation of 
writing samples 'showed that no significant 'differences in yriting skills existed „ 



between students from either group. Th^re ,were, significant differences^ however, 
in attitudes toward, the tncfhodst Wth teachers and students in method B were, 
tnore enthusiastic, toward the end of. the' semester.. This study represents two 
extremes in methodologi es^ and, though many uncontrolled variables in each method 
weaken the design, the attitudlnal results *do suggest that certain elements Iji- ■ 
method .B may increase motivation in students at thls^ level. " 

In another experiment, Wahlbeirg' (1970) explored a- method of, structuring the = 
freshman composition classroom to affect student attitude and Improve the learning 
climate. The control group .followed a Eeacher-cintered lecture format; the experl- 
mental groujf- followed a peer-^lhteraqtion. format, with a college counsellor inter- 
vening to show students ways to help one. another. While the results-show .tnixecl 
improvement for. both groups, the students In the intervention groOp felt that ' 
more learning took place and that the instructor -"cared" fbr them. ^Similarly, ^ 
Salvner (.1977) developed a rationale for collaborative learning in^composltlon " 
•and describ.ed a stxjdy done with nintH and tenth graders, fo^^ While 
there was no' ^ignl f leant difference l^n overall-quality in the writing of students^^J 
who experienced the collabora.tl.ye writing unit, the. researcher found that attl- ' ' 
tudes tp,ward writing Improved, and that students spent more time in' prewritlng ^ 
and "Writing as a iresuVt. of their experiences in collaborative iMTO^^ 

A number of methodological experiments in prewritlng techniouea have beeh . 
done. While I intend to .report tHe bulk of these ixperi^nents under Question 
Eighteen '(below), one study must be reported here because along.' with -testing the 
effectiveness of prewritlng techniques, it also gathered dati on attitudes. 
Rohman and Wle'cke (1964) Worked with students in a collegeVlevel sophomore ex- ■ 
po.sitory writing course for one semester. The procedure followed, in "the experi- 
-mental group was a six-week*unlt with the focus on concept format Ion 'In the , 
prewritlng, process (stress on the need for experience- and thought before the 
actual writing). ThI control group fqUowed a trojili tlonal basic composition 
formats formal study of grammar, logic, anclj rhetoric; analysis of model essays; 
and weekly essays with revision. , Post -treatment themes were' rated significantly 
higher in favor of the experimental group. Equally important, however, was the 
data gathered on attitudes. :>Where the control group by the end of the course 
saw-writing as an extrinsic problem (concern with mechanics, spelling, rules 
of good writing behavior), the experimental group saw writing as an intrinsic 
problem (concern with -the value of ideas, thinking, and conceptualization), 
The authors concluded that as a result of their experiences In this course, the 
experimental students saw writing as a more worthwhile, more desirable activity. 
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Other comparative methodological studies^ere concerned less with attitudes 
and more with achievement. Troyka ; (19T3i^i'nvesti gated the effect of simulntioni - 
gaming (role-playing) .on t:he expository prose competence of communltjf bollcge 
remedial composition students* The researcher set up an experimental group ' 
which was given simulation-based writing experiences focusing on basic rhetorical 
skills (development by facts, by reason, by incidents, and by comparispn/coUtrast)* 
The control group* was given similar assignments but did not experience simulation- 
gaming; The experimental group achieved significantly higher scores than the 
control group on two measures of writing ability— the STEP section on English 
Expression, and a rating scale used to evaluate the themes* Troyka. concluded ^ 
that the experimental treatment not only improved expository writing competence 
but alsor proved to be an effective motivational strategy. 

Some studies compared writing labs /workshops with more traditional, approaches^. 
Haas, Chllders, Babbit; and Dylla (1972) used 142 freshman composition students 
for one semester to investigate the effectiveness of an experimental workshop - 
method which made use of intensive in-class guidance of daily writing assign- 
ments, peer-group problem solving of writing tasks, and condensed descriptions 
of rhetorical techniques. The control group followed a format based on lectivi^ ' 
on rhetorical strategies- and discussions of readings from an anthology. In 
their results, the researcher? found that the experimental workshop groups showed 
superior achievement over the controi^ groups on writing samples rated for rhetoric* 
cal technique, structure, mechanics, and content.^ 

I*n a similar exiSerSment, Sutton and Arnold (.1?74) worked with 244 freshmen 
who scored on the lowest decile pn the English Scale of the ACT. The purpose of 
this study was to compare the long-term effects^'of a writing lab with those of 
a regular remedial English course upon the achievement and the attrition rate 
of the students.- Students in the writing* lab experienced much intensive tutor- 
ing while those in the regular course followed a lecture-discussion fortnat. Both\ 
groups used prograrnined tiexts in spelling, diction, and writing. The researchers 
found that the writing lab students fared better in their other courses and that 
thelndividualized instruction of the writing lab methodology had a^significant 
effect on the future writing grades of these students. Two other experiments 
with, writing labs arrived at less' si ghi ficant results. Turner (1970) worked 
with three sections of junior college English to determine whether or not the 
substitution^ of a writing lab for a regular class would improve student writing. 
Two* control groui>5 and one experimental' group were set up with evaluation based^ 
on judges? ranking of final compositions in the course. The results showed^ - 
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that the ejqperinental. Writing lab group perfomed slightly letter but not at a 
level of significance. "'Dow (1973) had similar , results vfith a^jother group of 
college students. One hundred and forty-six 'students were divided into experi- 
mental and control groups.. The experimental groups were assigned. to a writing 
lab which was characterized by an informal atmosphere, attractive environment, 
non-compulsory assignmentsi non-mandatory attendance, ungraded writing, and ex- 
tensive student-teacher conferences. The control groups fbllojfed a more struc- 
tured ifcocedure: a formal, classroom setting, reading and writing assignments, . 
graded writing, grammar study, research papers, and examinations. Evaluation 6t ' 
both groups consisted of a writing skills test, a test of exposition, and a writ- 
ing sample evaluated by four raters using an evaluation sheet. Dow found that > 
the students in both groups wrote' equally as Kell. 

Closely related to experiments with writing labs, are those which examine the 
effects of. class size and/or individualizad instruction. SmJLth (1974) worked with 
high school juniors to investigate the hypothesis that the teaching of writing can 
be improved through individualized and. small group instruction. The researcher 
us§d twelve classes. Six, were large-class control cproups which received instruc- 
tion ^directed to each group as a whole. Among. the other six classes were groups 
which also received instruction directed to the entire group but with smaller 
class size, and groups which received individualized instruction. Smith found 
that the students in smaller classes made greater gains in knowledge of writing 
skills and in writing performance than those in the larger c;i,asses and tha.t stu- 
dents of low and average achievement improved more than did students of - high " 

» 

achievement. She also found that students ip the individualized\instructlon 
.groups made even greater improvement than thbse in small classes. An important ^ 
part of the Smith study was a check- on ieterition of skills six weeks after the ' 
experiment: post-experimental 'testing showed no retention in knowledge "qf writing 
skills or in writing performance for students in large classes. Students 'in 
small classes show.ed retention in knowledge of writing 'skills but no retention 
in writing performance. Students in the individualized instruction groups shq^ed 
retention both in knowledge of writing skills and also in writing 'performance six 
weeks after the experiment. " , ' 

■Laguna tl972) examined an instructional method which employed individualiza- 
tion (diagnostic tests and teacher-student conferences) and peer grouping (students 
in each peer group chose writing topics, set objectives, and evaluated their vfrit- 
ing). The control group'^ operated on a whole-class basis, with the' objectives 'set 
-5^,!!*® teacher, who also evaluated, all writing. The subjects were 6o tenth 
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grade 'Students. Evaluation was based on the STEP writing test and the STRP 
essay test. Laguna found that peer evaluation was as effective as teacher 
correctiono and' that it reduced tho time expended in evaluation by the teacher. 
With peer evaluation, students completed more cpmpositioi^ wh5.? e they received 
more immediate feedback oh their vfriting. And finally, . progressed at 
their own rate in acquiring composition skills without repeating previous learning. 

In a related study. Ford (1973) investigated the effects of peer-editing 
"IKd^ading-of-themes on-^the-greunmar-usage .ancLthejiej^writiTig_ab^^ of fresh- 
man English students. He founf that having, students- edit and grade each others 
themes can cause significantly greater gains in their grammar-usage as well as 
in their theme-composition ability thajf. having just the course instructor edit 
and grade the students' writingr^Similarlyr F^r^l -(l-977.Xused^l^ 
high students, for a twelve week sjtudy_compto'in| three approaches to teaching 
writing: l) teacher-lectuferE-) peer-evaluation }-and-^)_group_tutoring,__Stu^_ 
dent writing was assessed by the SlEP Test, and, by a writing sample rated by 
the- Diederich Composition Rating Scale. " Farrell fp\ind that generally .both peer 

evaluation and~grbup tutoring-hadrbetter-effects- ori-wr-i-ting-skills. . 

«-In an experiment using sixth graders, Sager (1973) investigated whether 
children who were, taught to use a rating scale (composed of four sections on 

^vocabulary, elaboration, organization, and structure) to rate their own compo- . \ 
sitiotis and those- of theiir peers would^improye the quality of their -writing„more 
than students: who"studied the four criteria of the rating scale but did not use 
it in^-evaluating- their work'^ ' The-researcher found-that the students using the 
scale to rate their. own work as well as that qf their peers did improve the 
quality of their writing more than did the students who did not use the scale. 
Another Jcind "of methodological experiment involved programmed instruction. 

^Slay (1968) compared the effectiveness of programmed, formal, and informal ' 
-approaches to the teaching of grammar in remedial college English. ^ The programmed 
group used a programmed grammar text; the formal group used formal grammar ihstruc- 
tion with a traditional handbook; and the informal group -replaced formal grammar ' 
instruction with teacher-led discussions of students' writing, along with samples 
of student .writing presented on an overhead projector. The researcher found no 
significant differences in= writing skills- among the three groups. Harris (1972) 
.examined the learning effectiveness and cost-time efficiency of programmed in- 
struction for teaching expository writing to college freshmen and high school ' 
seniors. Programmed instruction included integrated instructional sequence, 
behavioral objectives and student knowledge of objectives, cybernetic fe^back, 
and self-instruction. Harris f pujid programmed instruction eJ^fectiv6 for teaching 
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some high-level cognitive processes (analyssing informative discourse) and as 
effective as conventional^ methods for teaching the analysis and production^' of 
diocourpe which cmphaoizos logical proof. He also; found programmed instruction 
efficient in terms of cost and time, - ~- — 

In an extension j^f the Rohman and Wlecke study (l9d^, see above), Btirhans 
(1968) added to the "focus oh prewriting a stress on writing tectoittues and struc- 
tural methods . Three approaches to a college level sophomore composition course 
were compared. The prewriting group emphasized prewriting. and rewriting; the 
•UjomprehenslveJ^group emjg^^ techniques (e,g,, abstract 

and concrete language, figurative language, analogy, and exemplification), 
structural methods (development of paragraphs and essaysj) , and rewriting; the 
••traditional" group emphasized logic, rhetoric, and mechanics. In addition, the 
prewriting .and_comprcHen§iye student-centered and developmental (i.e<, 

from prewriting and writing stages to full essays) while the traditional gro^ ^ 
was-materdal-centered„and„sj^tic_^^ with full essays), Burhans found 

that^ students In the prewriting and comprehensive groups produced writing supeiiri- 
or to that produced by students in the traditional group. While students in the 
-.prewri-ting and-comprehensive^ .groups^ showed jeastjg^ gains In the area s of 
wording s flavor , ideas , and organization^ none of the three groups proved superi-^ 
or in the- improvement of mechanics , ^ " ' r - 

Two experiments were concerned strictly with revision. Hansen (1971) Invesr 
tigated whether university students who do teacher-guided revision and rewriting- 
of an o'Ssay achieve greater skill in coinposition than studivhts who correct mechan- 
ical and grammatical errors with only the aid of a handbook and who do not re- 
vise or rewrite, ^ For the self-guided students, then,, revision, Was striLctly a 
matter of proof-reading. In addition, students in the self -guided group^ wrote 
more themes without revision, while the students in the teacher-guided group 
wrote fewer themes but revised each into new themes. , The results led Hansen to ' 
conclude that there is no assurance that a student who writes four themes and 
•revises eaph into a new theme will improve, any more thah'^isui other student who 
Writes twice as many themes aoid makes a correction sheet for each. The researcher 
'also concluded^Hhat fediting skills are evidently learned in some way other* than 
through .^^evising -and rewriting, This-study-suggests ^thatdf ^students once^ W^ 
stand just what needs to be revised, the actual physical act of revision may be 
unnecessary, "^jT^ . » 

*Iri another ^^tudy of revision, Effros (1973) worked with ten college freshman 
composition sections. The experimental groups* procedure was^esign¥d to moti- 
vate students to revise and rewrite by delaying grades until revisions were 



completed. The control groups, en 1;he other hand, used minor revision with imme- 
diate grades. Results leased on the English Expression Test showed that the con- 
trol group was significantly Wttor, though there was no significant difference 
between the two groups on the essay test, 

— In an experiment intended tQ examine creativity in the writing of tenth , , 
grade students, Jenks (I965) compared two methods. The first was the "Demopraxis 
Journal Method," which consisted of regular journal keeping that included five 
components: 1) an ideas list; 2) daily writing with three weekly essays focussed 

on a single topic, mood, or opinion; 3) a personal .manual with corrections of.. . 

errors noted by thejwriter or by members of a peer'' group; 4) a spelling list; and^ 
5) extra-credit manuscripts. The second method was ajpegular course~of Tstuay" 
where students wrote one 'assigned theme per week ajid^did not keep a journal. Ex- 
pe'rimental data derived from the Imaginative S tories Tasks of the Minnesota 
Tests of Creative Thinking showed that- the journal method contributed significant- 
ly to creative development. 

__^i^ice Dmy of the 'studies I have reported here were conducted in rather 
short periods of time, evidence" Wldqm indicates that any method being compared*'. 
>iith another has any lasting effect. Many researchers report that signij^icant 
.differences. might_have_ bec ome apparent had the treatmen t- been carried- out over a 
longer time. Smithy's .(I97^i see above) six-Keek post-experimental check is thus 
.an exception worthy of replication, , To cite another example, Burrus (1970) con- 
ducted a :.throe year experiment with primary children, coiaparing two methods^ of ' 
teaching the mechanics of writing,- The "traditional" pneth on; 
a Jaiiguage textbpok^and modisls of ^ correctness while>t^'eV"fundti^^ method 
emphasized the child's own^ laihguage (i.e. , stress on m'echanics as determined by 
•voice inflections) and emphasized writing as purposeful communication,'^ l^urrus 
found the functional approach statistically more significant in improving, 
punctuation, capitalization, and spelling, improvement in usage and sentence 
structure was slightly higher for the functional group, though not statistically 
significant. What is more^ important in this study, however, is the suggestion 
that attitudes formed in the functional group toward writing as a purposeful, / 
real communication act directed coward peers may have had an impact on thedm- 
Erovemeni^of 

variables for this causal relationship-^t6.-:*e drawn with any real certainty; still, 
it does suggest a relationship between attitudes and achievement acquired in 
time which other experimental methodblogical studies need to -investigate. 

It is clear ftom many of the* studies I have reported here that- attitudes 
students -form toward writings are hot always considered In methodological 
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comparisons. Indeed, ,' investigations into the relationships, "between techniquei^-> 
of composition teaching ajnd. learning, and attitudes which foster improvement in 
composition pose many queotiona of a poycholinguistic nature which call for much 
needed research. Ifhat, for example, is the long-term effect on student motivation 
and piB^ormance of teacherr^onsored versus self -sponsored writing? Or how does 
having a genuine purpose^f ^writing influence the development of writing abili-. 
ties? And what is the impact of feedback from other than teacher-only audiences 
on student desixp to communicate arid communicate well? Finally, a, research pro- 
posal made, by Rohman and Wlecke In their .study" seems most appropriate heret 
researchers^ should seeir^''^o~ctefine~tfire precise feiatimrof"the--oournal-=that-i:s—- ' 
tMJ^Ml^ofjMrjjrate^ the improvement of a student's attitude 

and performance as .a writer" (196'f, p. 108).^;., 

^ ■« These kinds, of questions view writing as^'a inea^iRg-centered-langt^ process 
where motivation and attitudes enter into the writing p'rbcess in as essential a 
role as do the -writing "skills" most studies focus, their attention on. The re- 
ciprocal nature of attitudes wid performance is thus :in need of more research ^ 
which recognizes that the development of attitudes ano' abilities in writing' takes 
time and- that composition methods and approaches are; truly« "effective", drily when 
their ii^ct on achievement and altitudes is apparent long after ^ireatment, 

2. What do different kinds of students prefei^to write about 
when relieved of the expectations and requirements of " 
teachers -and others? . 

Varon (1971 ) examined the content of unsolicited compositions Written by — 
fifth and sixth grade students in thdyyeara 1963-1968. She found that the maj(>r 
thematic category students. preferred was- abstract concepts such as love and hate ^ 
Other categories ^-observed (in rank, order) were: nature , activities^ material 
£Oods, and hiLnans . Varon also found the greatest use of human referrents in the 
children's writing was that of persons/generally , followed .by self, extra-familial . • 
SSSl^f familial, fanciful , and" no persons at all. Jobe (497^) found that when 
given^freedom of choice in selecting tqpics,' second, fourth, and sixth ^ade 

children chose fantasy ^ animals , and personality , in that, order. Jobe also 

f6mnifiatTfie~nia3OT choice of topic was internal (students' own 

ideas), followed topics derived from personal experiences , and lastly books . 

Eell (1971) examined 1,502 conjpositions designed to encourage free expression 
of the writing interests of high. school students. He found that the interests 
most frequently expressed "by the students' (in rank ordet). were,: education .: our_ 



society t life, sportaf , horne t our ^orldj people , experiences ^ suid friendship , , 
Bell also found that the students were more interested in writing about jnatte'rs 
thai they perceivod ao affecting their own lives and that they showed minimal 
interest in -writing atout such topics as animals > music , hobbies , travel , and 
literature ^ 

Standish*s (1970) jinformal investigation, of high school, student writing 
preferences. was reported in the April, 1970 -Arizona English Bulletin: 

/ Interested in discovering what kinds of coiriposition assignments high 
_ school^tudents preferred, Patricia' Standish (Alhambra HS, Phoenix) 
asked 256 students to complete a brief questionaire. The response "to 
jLtem 1 ,_ "If you -were going to be assigned a composition, which instruc- 
tions .would you prefer to follow?" revealed a preference^iror"liSlSis'tralc-'^ 
tured assignment' (an assignment wldch- left the student ftee in choice of 
;topic, au^ierice, approach, style, or length) by more than 1}C^ of the 
_ „ _ students. About 29?^ preferred the loosely structured assignment, 
while less than favored highly structured assignments. Item 2 
__asted.^stud^nts^^^^^ "If you jf ere going tojbe assij^ed a composition, which 
type of topic would you. prefer?" and students indicate^ preference for 
- topics based oh current problems (50^) • as opposed to topics basad on 

— - ^ :^li±erafage_j[2g^ )_t_ experience (12^) , or the -conqposition book {Z%) • Item 

3 asked students, "If you were going to be assigned a composition, what~~ 
; type of w^citing.^ would you prefer?** Students respondisd to item" 3 by 

indicating a preference for expository writing (3^^) over narrative ^ 
, '^(ZZ%) or defepri^tive (15^) writing. That, these 236 students preferred 
unstructured assignments is a little surprising. Many ^texts on writing 
note that structured topics give- .the youn^ writer a sense of purpose 
and direction (p. 5l)» \ ^ 

In her in.]^i|sti^ation of secondary jschool students' choices df audiencfe. 
and topics, Koch (1976) fotuid that when given fi^ee choice, girls chdse mostly 
to write either to peers^ ^about personal exp^fienOes , or to family about personal - 
Tee3±igsTT'Boys^^ WrtTetbdut personal experiences ^ but 

not to the degree the girls did, and boys also ^ chose a more diversified audience, 
one which included public figures and known ad ults as well as peers. 

Future reseaurchers might direct their attention toward the 'writing prefer- 
ences of college studlehtsj content analyses and questionaire/inquiory techniques 



may provide interestihg data for determining the nature of preferred writing 
assignments. It may we':i be, for example, that paxt of the problem facing begin- 
ning, writers; otoms from the conflict botwoon preferred writing topics and imppsed 
topics. Eurtheraore, the wide spread of preference reported in such studies as 
Standish's suggests a need for research which investigates whether providing a 
variety of topics and modes on a writing ^ssignmeM "affects the writing perf or- ^ 
nance of students, ^, 

3. What are. the sources of fear and resentment of writing? 

I have considered this que'stipn separately from Questions One and Fourteen 



because it pertains to ^identifying sources of attitudes toward writing generally , 
^ whe^'ea^ jOiose q uestions pe rtalnSed more to identifying attitudes formed^ as^ re- 
sult of specific techniques . Two ifecenti studies investigated language ltppreh^n- \ . 
Sion as a possible source of fea3rj'ando?e%entnfen^ In a case study which examined . 
, the development of linguistic security and written fluency, Koch (1975) squght tb 
. facilitate linguistic securij;y inf^bH^ge-studeiits^-lteough'^p^^^ 
Pre and posttest comparisons revealed ttiat students involved with small group in^ 
teraction valued their competence with language more,^ increased tKeir written 
fluency, demonstrated greater cohesion in their writing, and had- greater confi- 
dence in their ability to speak and writ^ effectively, ^Brazil (1975) found 

! similar results when he hypothesized that the doct i^ine of linguistic correctness 

cauSes linguistic insecurity. Working at. the community college level, Brazil 
evaluated the bverall effectiveness of two contrasting approaches to teaching * 
freshman composition: 1 ) a dialect-acceptajice', student'^cenered ■ ei ppro ach ; ajid 
2) a language-standardization; teacher-centered approach.^ Results favored the**'^ 
dialect-acceptance approacht students made greater gains in fluency ajid in \, ; 
overall .writing effectiveness. y " ; ' - " 

A pro'ject Daly and Miller (1975) came closer to identifying the sources 
of feax and resentment than did either the Koch or Brazil studies. Daly and 
Miller reported oh the initial development of an instrumisht for identifying 
apprehensive student "writers. The researchers developed a twenty-six item 
"^Lii5{C(SrtvtyT^ wfilch^as designed as an attitudes survey and was tested for & 

validity and reliability. Students answering the survey are instructed "tb in- 
dicate degrees of agreement or disagreement to such statements as the f ollowingr 

—I avoid writing. ' ; 

—I ail afraid of Writing essays when.^1 know- they will b^ evaluated. 



««Hy mind seenxs to go blank when I start to work^on^ a. opmposltlon* 
•«! expect to. do poorly in composition classes even before -'I enter then. 

—I have a texrirble time organizing iny ideas in a composition course, 

^ • . ' ' ' ' 

In their investigation of- academic decisions as a function of wrirbing • ^ 
apprehension, Daly and S^haStto ^1978) hypothesized that college students, who are ' 
highly apprehensive about writing will find desirable majors which they perceive 
to be low in writing ^requirements and that students with low levels of appreljen- 
sidn will find desirable ma jors with high writing reqxxirements, JPhey also hyppr 
thesized that college students' cho^^^ of ma jor is affected their a^rehension 
of writing requiirements. The procedure followed was to giy>e foiur questionsdres ^ 
tTo^rtBirtaiae^^ i 



2) perceived writing demands, in 28 academic mjo^^^^^ 3) desiriaibiiity of the 28 
ma jbrsr-and^X actuai^^ Th e daia sw pcgrte^^ 

desirability of certain ma joM is adTf^cted by ihe iBvel^ of appreheripioh'^ about 
inriting requirem^ imd/' actual de'cisions on majors reflect appirehensive stu- 
dents' tendency tO;Choose majors which they perceive as ha^dng low writing re- 
quirements. Tiiie authors fjoncludied that "Highly apprehensive people find writing 
unrewarding or even punishing. As a consequence^ th^' seek^ to avoid sijbuations 
where it is required. Low aKprehensives axe just the oftpjftsite" ^p. 12^) . 

Puxrther research in student writing* aipprehension Light e^qpand on the pio- 
;neering Work of Daly and Miller and Daly ^d Shama to a more pirecise identifi- 
clttion~of-fears-and-resentmenti3»,-^Qj^ case-rstudy proc edures might 



provide information regarding the natuyal history of r^oluotaht wrfiers. ^ In"^ 
addition^ inquiries, iiAo previous school e^cperiences with writing coiiLd provide 
much valyable insight. Related research issues wer^ 
jWlecke in the^r^jBtudj^ encbiiraged' researchers to: 

Seek to throw ^more light on the relationship of a person's self-image 
to his behavior as a writer. What might the validity of a self-image 
be as a predictor of successful behavior as writer? 

Seek„ tp_uhcover to 1^ .*!neiirosis!i- abo:ut^"correct- - 

ness" has inhibited, or encouraged better performance among student 
writers'. What kinds 'of attitudes, espec3.slx^n th-^ elementary grades, 
would provoke better writing among young people? (p. 107). 



\ 



\ 



Piri^ly, I would add that in recent years^ an enormous . amount of research .in 
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dialect variation has. become available which can be of niuch value in attempts 
to discover the^^ources of fear and resentment , of writing. Thus, research into' 
the relitionnhip of dialect variation and ap^)rehension in writing shows much 
promise. . 

4. How do- the kinds of writing "which adults compose vary with their 
occupations Jind other factors? ' 

Very little has been done in -this-area* — One^study \sy VaiiFleet '(1969) 
sought to develop guidelines for the contejit of a college report-writing course 
by gathering data through the analysis of "reporrt-writing textbooks and rby in- ' 
terviewing report writers and report readers at ^ two coiiipanies. The investigator 
; f ound-thai-the-potential-report-writer~should-^^^ 4jie-.f ollowing:^ 1-)^ 

write correctly, concisely,, clearly, and precisely; 2) define'Md analyze rep'ort 
^robj^s; 3) outline, organ ize a nd w rite r eports ofvarious lengths and degrees_ 
of. complexity and formality J .4) develop particular report sections, such as' in- 
teoductions_and ^UMi^ies};.5). prese^^ 

guish between relevant and irrelevant details} and 6) follow instructions per- 
taining to report' make-up, physical presentation, ^-and^jiaphic construction. ' 
■Further researbh into other areas of specialized writ ingTmay be^verx. useful to 
teachers and curriculum designers of specialized' or technical writing progrSms;"^ 

'V V ' - 

\ 

5. What is tho effect on writing of having the student compose 
his paper for different kinds of readers? 



. . Most of the research relating to this question deals with peer-audience as 
one of the elements in a total methodological approach (see, for-example, lagtm'a, 
1972 and Ford, 1973). A study l?y.;McCiatchey and McClatdhey (1970); however, 
seems to be in direct response to this- question in that peer-audience was the 
variable iri the project. After conducting a pilot study, with twenty^-nine stu^ 
dents, the actual' study wks begun with* fifty-nine fteshman composi^ioi^jitudent 
at a^uniyersity. .Students in four classeseach wrote four themes. Two of the 
themes were handed in to^the teacher to be graded and c ommented on.. The. third 
theme was dittoed and distributed in class giroups, taken home and commented on 
by peers, discussed in class, and then returned to the writers. The fourth 
theme,, exchanged between pairs of students rather than in groups, was commented 
on, discussed, and returped to the writers. Next, all of the themes were evalu- 
ated by .a group of outside raters on the basis of interest , construction , and " 
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orgahlgatl'on , A letter gradis was assigned for each theme. The results indicated 
that average and above-average students did better when writixig for the teacher. 
Bolow-avereiee students, however, did better when writing for their peers.. In 
their conclusions, - the investigators suggested- that below-average writers make 
low grades in writing partly because of tensicn over grades and because, of in- 
ability to "psyche out** the teacher's wishes. "In any case," they write, "it 
is apparent ftom the results of this research that most below-average students, 
and some who are average or above-average, would profit from writing, at least , 
"occasionally, themes that are directed towards their fellow' students" (p. 2-3). 

McClatchey and McClatchey call .for replication of their investigation into 
the impact of audience oh student writing; and it would appear from* the paucity 
of studies done in. this area that there is still much need for such studies. In" 
.addition,. .researchers jnig^ consider investigating what effect audiences other 
than teachers, and peers might -have on student writing. For examjE>le,h6w is stu- 
dent wjciting^ affected when the_.audlence is the school, or the 'community at large 
or professional individuals and groups? While it is. not uncommon for students 



at all levels to engage in writing "for auffie this sort, there has been 

% virtually no research to estiinate the effectiveness of such practice. 

'6. ' At which levels of maturation does it seem' appropriate to 
" introduce the viarious modes, of discourse~narration, poetry, . 
/ - draina,^ exposition, argument, -,2ini criticism?^ . ' - 

Problems- inhere in a proper intejrpretation of .this question. For example, 
^^ai?e"We-to-^take-~**appropriate'* to-mean -a-valuer^audgement, as-1ji-"Db children at a 
cettsiin level ne'ed to^be introduced to the elements of drsunS:, of tb methods of 

exposition?" Or are we to interpret ii in a developmental sense, as in" *'Can 

^ cnildreri at a certain level learn techniques of criticism?" Appropriateness , 
in either sense, has not been dealt> with in the research. Another problem lies 
with l^i^phrase to, introduce!" Does this mean formal irftroducti^>n to the modes 
.^X^^d^o\xrke7^If BO, .'then the reader^ can -look to the methodological studies 
which involve it^oducing one of ,the modes of discourse that I summarized earlier 
in thjLs essay. BuKlf "to introduce" means infoa?inal inteoductipn, then the 
ques1/$<>rf is even more p^blematic, since cfiildf eh' aiid^ adolescents of *all ages^ . 
are exposed to axii use 'in>t|ieir daily language encounters all of the modes of 
discourse— they narrate, dr^^ze, argue^ criticize, and so forth. The ques- 
tion,- then, is too ambiguous for aw precise grouping of research studies xinder 
it. "It calls for a kind of abroad deVelopmentsa research which has not been done. 
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Researchers may be better off pursuing the type of related' issue posed by 
Lundsteen (tW^^^'When she suggests tha,t *we "look to what children can d o before ^ 
we talk about what tgachors should- do" (p. Vf).. 

< '■ ■ :' • 

V , * . * ' . ' ' 

7# "^Hhat is the. relative effectiveness of writing shorter and ' 
longer papers at various levels of maturity and proficiency?, 

M ^ 

• . ' Reseaurchers haye not inyestigated the effectiveness of composition length 
either at levels, of maturity or Stt levels of proficiency; A related matter, how- ' - 
ever—waiting frequency —jias; been looked^ into» Hxmting (I967) reyiewsd five * 
studies which consider whether increasied writing , practice improves writing ♦ Z . 

He concluded that mere frequency of. writing without accompajiying^instihiction ] ^ 
or motivation will not improve Siting/ Hunting called for more research in ^ 
this area,, particularly investigations into the relationships between improve- ^ 
meht and functional writing -assignments (i.e., writing- that is meaningful ajid' 
challenging^ as opposed to writing that is inerely practice ) , 

© Sherwin^ "(1969)- has a moreT^bmprehensiVe summary of research into the benefits ■ ^ 
of writing pra.ctice* From his overview of this research, he concluded that "merely 
increasing the* number of assignments will not improve the quality of writing" 
(p» X57)^ The implication drawn from research .on writing frequency seems to^ sug- 
gest, tha^t increasing the length of compositions, wiir not improve the quality, 
though at present we have no research, to^support or disprove this assertion* 

8* At which levels of maturation does it seem appropriate to 
introduce the various rhetorical elements of- writing? - ' 

> V-,--^ • ' ' ' - ' ■/ 

This^qyestion poses the sajne problems as those I discussed under Question 
Six. What does Vappropriate" mean? Dees "to,, introduce" mean formal introduc- 
tion; or, in this case^ of rhetorical elements, does it inean raising to^lsonscious- 
ness that which people do naturally, such as coordination, subordination, transi- 
tion, eic.? As I said in my discussior^ of Question Six, the question is too am- 
b^iguous for any precise grouping of research .studies under it. However,. the 
reader- can. look to some of the studies cited under other questions here which 
deal with the introduction of rhetorical elements to students, such as Troyka' 
(1973) and Burhans (1968) under Question^ One, and Fichtenaii (I968) and Gozemba 
(1975) under Question. Eighteen, 

9t What are the effects of various kinds and ajuounts of reading 
on the quality and kinds of writing a person does? 

22 ' " ■ 



There have been jhany invfestigations into the relationships Tjetween readinig 
and writing. Lacampagne (I969), in his examination of approaches and altitudes 
•toward writing, -survoyod over 1,000 twelfth graders who had "been rated- either 

. ' > 

superior or average in writing performance. Among his findings were some cor- 
relations between extensive reading background and superior writing performance. 
Similarly, Donelson (196?), in his investigation of 25I tenth graders, fpund 
that effective wrKers were more widely read and owped more" books than ineffec- 
tive wfiters. Maloney (196?) tried to identify superior and poor ninth grade 
writers of expository^ prose and the qualities that were chara,pteristic of the ' 
superior writers. The researcher 'found that superior writers came from homes"-- 
where parents bought Jbooks regularly and that the stiidents read J>ften and sco:^'ed 
high„on reading tests. Bar big '!|i968), in a similar study with ninth and twelfth, 
graders,., found that the poor writer watched more television and read fewer books 
. than did inor(e_succe5sful.jwriiers. Nakamurai (1970) investigated the relationship 
. between. the amount of reading and the quality of writing done Iqr 30 tenth grade 
boys. As might be exp ected, he found that "the~writers~who read m 'o fe wroteT better . 
Students considered good or rair^^writers^owhed raorcbooks, rsadra gipeater per- 
centage of the books oWned, and were assigned and completed more outside reading 
in school than did the poorer "writers. In- addition, Nakamura found a .close re- 
lationship between^^ availability of magazines and newspajpers in the . home and the 
Mudents' ability to write well. > Schneider's study. (I970) was an attempt' to 
. locate specific correlations between reading and writing skills.. She investigated 
whether emphasis on reading skills leads to improved nriting in a college remedial 
writing course. Both experimental and control groups followed the same conven-- 
tional~clarssro'om~method, except that the experimentai-group-was-taught- develop-— 
mental reading in addition to the writing activities. Results were mixed, but 
in favor of the students in the experimental group j they .gained on three post- 
test measures of writing and reading' abilities, though only two measures,-^Were 
statistically significant. The author concluded -that emphasis on reading skills - 
can lead to improved writing. < 

In their siudy involving 71 remedial English teachers and 2, O66 college 
studentis, Bossone and .Troyka (1976) compared with other teaching approaches ari 
experimental program correlating reading and writing instruction "in oxxier to 
improve expository writing. > The results! indicated that 8C!^ of the experimental, 
groups, but only of the control groups improved their writing by the end of 
the semester. In another investigation, the relationship between attitudes 
toward reading and success in writing was studied by Steidle (1977). Using 920 



- There have been many investigations- into „ the relationships between reading 
and writing. Lacampagne (1969) ^ in his examination of approaches and attitudes 
toward writing, surveyed over 1,0(50 twelfth graders who had been rated either 
superior or average In writing performanpe.. Among his flhdings; were some ^or-. 
relations between extensive reading background and superior writing performance. 
Similarly, Donelson (196?) » in his investigation of 2^1 tenth graders, f(^und 
that effective writers were more widely read and owned more books than ineffec- 
.tive writers. Maloney (196?) tr.ied to identify superior and poor ninth grade 
writers pf expository prose and the qualities that were characteristic of the 
^superior writers. The researcher fbUnd^ that superior writers came ftom homes 
where parents bought books regularly a^d that the students read often and scored 
high on reading ^tests. Barbig (l968)71ii a similar study with ninth and twelfth 
graders, found that"^the ppor-writer^watchedjiriore„jtjB,levisipn and reaS^lnSwer books 
than. did more successful writers. ' Nakamura (1970) ^investigated the relationship 
between the amount :.of reading and the quality of writing done 30 tenth/grade 
boys. As might be expected, he found that the writers who read more wrote" be tter^ 
Students cbn¥£a^&reii g6(j^ books, read a girea ter per- 

centage of ^tte^oplc^T ownedV^and'^were-assigned and completed more outside reading 
in school than did the poorer writers. ■ In addition, Naksunura found a close^re- - 
lationship between availability of magazines and newspapers in the home and the 
students' ability to write well. Schneider's" study (1970) wa^' an attempt to 
locate specific correlations between, reading and writing skills. ' She ihv^stigat^^ 
whether pmphasis on 3reading skills, leads to improved writing in^a- college remedial 
writing courne. Both experimental arid control groups-followed the same cbnvori- 
tipnal classroom method, except that^the^-experimental grpup: was ta.ught develop- 
mental readinis in addition tp^thdT^iting ac);ivities. Results were mixed^ but 
in favor of the students in the experimental group j they gained on threet post- 
test measured""©?" writing and reading abilities, though^nly two^ measures were 
statistically significant. The author^ concluded that emphasis on reading skills 
can J.ead to improved writing. - ] ^ • ' 

, In thei'r^study involving 71 remedial English jteachers^and 2,066 college • 
students, Bossone and Troyka (1976) compared' with (pther teaching approaches an 
experimental program correlating reading and writing instruction in order to 
Improve e^qpository writing. The results indicated that QO^ of the experimental^^ 
groups, -but only k^^o of the control groups improved their writing by the end of ' 
the semester. In another investigation, .the relationship between attitudes 
toward reading and success in writing was studied, by Steidle (1977)» Using 920 



■ students from grades four, six, nine, and twelve, the researcher correlated 
scores ori the D.iederich Composition Rating Scale with measures of specific 
attitudoo toward r^ivling. Stoidle found' .that student attitudes towar|: reading 
significantly predicted success in. writing. | 

Thomas' "(1978) findings disagree with most of these reading/writ jlng .cor- 
relation studies. He used ^05 college freshmen to determine the relationship 
between reading and writing achievement, Measurement was t^ough^ the subtests 
for comprehension 'and vocabulary on the SAT, through a reading qu^stionaire, and 
through one 500-word writing sample rated' for overall quality and senience liiatur 
ity.^ Thomas found little relationship beliween a student's ability to; read -and 
his- ability to write. Nonetheless, H would appear from' most, of this lype of 
research that a close connection between reading and writing does exik. None 
of the studies cited here, however, attempts tO articulate the causes of this 
relatiohship. All we can be feure of at this point is that extensive ^reading 
contributes to succesa in writing. Why this is so is a rich area for 
research. 



,10. What are the direct and indirect effects^ of particular sensOry 
, experiences .and guided observation iq)on writing? 

Ewing (1967) investigated the effect of various stimuli on the wjcitihg pro- 
duced by third graders. Pour sensory stimuli were; used: l) auditbr^f (listening 



further 

s 
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motor 



'to a musicail. selection); 2) visual '(viewing a film without words);. 3) 
•('drawing a picture); and^J/f) minimal stimulus (being asked to, write.a .story).' 
The -students wrote W composition after each pf the four stimuli. Five judges 
ranked :the Oompositions according to overall :quaiity. The compositions judged, 
■•highest in quality were tho^e written with minimal atimulus . followed by those 
..written under- auditory , visual ., and motor stimuli.^ King. (1973) sought" to de- 
■termine whe'ther increasing the number of types of sensory stimulatioL prior , to 
a writing, experience would help.fourth, sixth, and eighth grade students- tp" 
write more creatively .knd tO write longer stopies. The four stimuli werej" 

1) auraii 2) aural and visual ; 3) aural , visual , and tactile ; and>) aural . 
'iiS^. rtactile, olfactory, and; gustaitory . The results Were inconclusive; 

, Four related'studies f ocuBsed on sensory stimuli. Golub and Frederick ' 
(1970) compared the differences in the writing of 160 fourth and sixth graders ■ 
when. they were e^qposed to two •variables: 1) contrasting visual stimuli (black 
an^ white' versus colored pictures; and, abstract versus concrete pictures); 'and 

2) varying iristruct'iorts on how to write .('specific versus general). T^e 



researchers found '^that black a^vjhi-te pictures seen to be slightly superior. ' 
to colored picturei^-^fqt-gefierating more complex and more diverse linguistic 
^tnicturdar'They also fb^^ that. abstract pictures were more difficult to 
HTi'^.o about thqn concrete pictures, which produced more modifying clauses. • 
tI6w.^er, there' waSf no statisticad significance for eithei; of 'jtheST findings;, 
and the variation ;in instructions had no effect on the students' writfag. Donlan 
(1976) worked with eleventh and twelfth graders to determine the effect^* four 
types of music on the students' spontaneous writings He found that unfamiliar 
vocal music interfered more with the quality and qusmtity of student writin/^ 
thatUiUdJfamiliaf vocal music. Kafka (1971) investigated the effectiveness of 
thr^e sehsoiy stimuli in helping ihtermediate students express themselves in 
writirig jiarrative compositions. He found that students exposed to the three' 
stimuli—visual,, aural , and ^tactile— before writing, did- not demonstrate better 
-fluality in their; writing than a control group ifliich wrote without being exposed 
to thfe. stimuli. ..In'fac|, the control group wrote better compositions. Finally, 
Wilson (1976) asked whether sensory stimuli or pictures'of sensory stimuli nave 
greater impact on high school student perception as evidenced, Iqr degrees of 
descriptive'ness and interest generated in their writingi'%He found that direot ■ 
sensoiy stimuli do not generate greater descriptlveness of'^ interest. 

Wilson's study, ll,ke the oth^s cited- hero, point, to the general inconclu- 
aiveness among'studies done on sensor^ stimuli. Too much depends on other vari- 
able^, sufch as topic, environment, "iSde of disOourse, and, most importantly, , 
individuai, stydent sensitivity to i^imuli. Kafka 'a suggestion that^perhaps . 
children write more effectively from internal stimuli, than from external 
stimuli supports the notipn that sensitivity to stimuli of whatever sort U ' 
far-top individualistic <f or researchers to come to any firm agreement about the 
relative effectiveness of one stimulus over another. ' . ^ 

11. At what stages of maturity do' students spontaneously seelc"'^ ' 
specific help i^n improving particular aspects of wri^5ng7 

euch-asspecificity of details', transitions, parallel 
■ ' structure, and metaphor? ^'"^ ' ' - , 

* I ■ . ' . ' 

. This question presupposes "that there is a stage or stages of maturity at 
which students develqp such highly motivated self-direction that they spontane- 
ously grapple witji these problem-solving aspects of writing,, when in fact, s,tu- 
dents at ^.levels can acquire such self -direction. The essential. question, 
then', ha^ less- to do with identifying some level of maturity/ and- more to do with 



whjr and hw- a.^self-^^ search fci help develops. The research studies I 

cited under Question One--tho8e dealing with, attitudes— 'are the closest we have 
come tb anoHoring thio question through research. Ilonce, there ia still need fj)r 
research in response to this question, ^tho'ugh I believe it would be more accurate 
to Rephrase it as foHowsi "Under what' circumstances, environments, approa,ches, 
motivational stiwulit etc.j do students at different levels of maturity develop 
a self -directed problem-soiving orientation towsoxl writing?!! 

• __ . * - * ^ 

' , * ' "~ - X. _ __ _ _ , , 

12» At which levels of maturity can particular aspects of 
writing most etf iciently be learned? 

r 

This question is similar to Questions Six and Eight in that the many ways of 
interpreting "aspects" prevent any specific grouping ^f research stydieS here. 
Perhaps the best answer research could-provide in response to this question would 
be that some students, at various" level^s of matuxation and under various learning' 
copdi^ions, jcan learn some aspects of writing. Thetis to say, the question poses 
a broad developmental" issue that so fai* :has been approached only in studiejs of isoi. 
lated aspects of writingj and the results of thesel'studtes do not lend themselves 
to the sweeping conclusions this question seeks. Nonetheless, valuable insight 
could derive :from research which examines developmental aspects of children Is and 
adolescerits' writing. As Lundsteen (1976) points out, there has been some theoret- 
ical Work concerning "characteristics of children's composition accoidihg.to in- 
creases in age. por example, there appear to be progressions in plot construction, 
characterization, choice of revealing, detail,.- seque'ncingj support of main ideas, 
al^Iity to make choices in forming and arranging sentences, coordination, subordina- 
tion, and use of transitions (Burrows, 1966j Hunt, 1965)*' Tlie compositional thought 
of childroh moves from memory of direct, sensory experience to pictured images of 
concrete objects held in inner speech thought (Vygotsky, 1962). The child's written 
thought moves from a few words, to ".whole incidents and finally to the complex order- 
ing of-experience through v^ious, forms of literature, such, as the folktale, fable, 
myth, and fantasy" (Nebraska Curriculum Development Center, 1966)" (Lundsteen, p. 2^). 
Experimental support for hypotheses such as these may provide some stnsifers to 
- when ^^stttdents can learn what . '■ ■ — 

13. Does the oral reading of rough drafts help the elementary 
• — child strengthen "sentence sense"? How-does it' ' 

. . . < • ■ , ■ - \ , ' . 

• Mills (1970) compared the effedtToFqr^pirooSea^ — 

•reading- of rough drafts of compositions by 2$ sixth graders. Students Wrote 



•25. ^ 

pai» of naxratives) one was read orally for correcting errors in capitalization 
and^terminal punctuation, the other was read silently for the same corrections. 
•Mills found a oicnif leant difference In correcting capitalissation Irrors which 
favored the oral proofreading method, but foimd no significant difference between » 
the two. methods in the correcting of terminal, punctuation • The researcher con^ 
eluded that children of this age can lienef it from both types of proofteading. 
Likewise, Fechar (1976) investigated the effectiveness of having students read 
their papers aloud to the teacher in a conference. One hundred! twenty-three, 
high school students divided into experimeri-fcal and control groups for twelve 
we9ks followed the satme procedure in the Communication Skills .course, except 
that the experimental groups followed the oral proofreading technique. Post- ^ 
tests showed no significant differences between the two groups on either the 
English. 2600 tests, the SRA spelling tests, or on the, ^writing sample, grading of 
mechanics. . / • T'^rr . ^ 

i 15# What procedures of teaching and learning conq?ositipn are 
most effective for pupils of lc>w' socioeconpmlc patterns? - 

There . has ;been little resiearch in composition specifically directed toward, 
students of low socioeconomic pattemsr An exception is Fry (1971 )# who inveati- 
gated the, effects of two varliibles upon the writing of 160 ninth grade students 
of low socioeconomic backgrounds. Tfie two variables were: 1 ). traditional versus 
transformational grammar j and 2) direct versus indir ect methods of teaching, 
(the direct method was conceded with the correction of specific errors whUe 
the indirect method was cpncerhod with geriei^lizing the gr^matical elements 
without emphasizing specific errors).. Fry found that neither the ptopbrtion 
of well-formed sentences nor the average structural complexity of sentences was 
fitff acted by either grammatical approach, or by either method of teaching. Un- 
like Fry, however, most jreseaarchers are more concerned with their subjects* 
a:chievement level than with their socioeconomic level. That being the case, 
useful research "could be done, first, on what causal relationships, if any, exist 
between socioeconomic background and achievement;, and, second, on strategies for 
the teaching an^l learning of composition which jare informed such research in 
causal relationships. 

i6» What procedures of teaching and learning composition are^ 
' ' most effective for pupils learning to write English as a 

second language? ! ^ ^ « " 



Much of the research in ESL ia. recent years «has beeij^ concerned with prac- 
. tices>sed on .ionparative learning theories, such as those described by John ' 
Carroll as the ^udiollnffual habit theory and the cognitive c6de>learninf^ theoiy , 
(Carroll. 19^1 ). However, ver^ little, of this research consists of empirical 
studies. Morrisofoe and Morrisroe .(1972). in their survey of 239 articles pub- " 
lished between. 196t-ahd I968 which deal with ESL generally, found only seven- 
teen that could be described as empirical research. •/Many.articlesr they note, 
"dealt with problems, in second language teaching, but 'few dealt with proven ways^ 
to solve them" (p. 5b). The ^tuation is even worse for research in ESL directly 
concerned with the teaching and leiaming of composition./ For example. Dykst4 ' 
and.Paulston (1967), reported_Qn_a_prpgrammed method- of^-iniproving composition 
skills of fbreign students which involved structured language manipulations ^f 
model passages, An e^qaeriment is included in the report, but it is net described" 
in any detail, and no statistical results'- accompany it. . 

Much research could^hus be'done in the area of composition for students 
lemming English as a second language. Studies such as the one' ty'Friend (1970) 
xouid b9 replicated. P!riend examined relevwit theories and research in linguis- 
tics, psycholop, and composition theory as they relate to the construction of 
writing programs for 'students of English as a second language at the intermediate 
and advanced levels. She then presented, a writing progr^ based on such inf orma- 
tion.. While Friend's ds not an^ empirical study,, it is a sound example of the kind 
of investigation -that could be; replicatea on an empiric^ basis. Readers fnterest- 
,ed in this area, of research in -ESL should consult Friend's bibliography as well ' 
as the bibliographies appearing in Carroll' (l 966), Croft (1970), the 1?68 Index 
to:.ERIG.-a)ocu^ 

^ Biblioprraphies ^ Rej^ Titles- Cl969), A ^L Biblio^phV- (1971), and studies 
Indexed in Langua/;;e and Language Behavior Abstracts . - 

17. Can study of the newer types of linguistics help, writers? 



Rearearch into the relationship of modem- linguistics and writing has taken 
two directions. On the one hand, some studies examine whether instruction in 
linguistics improves writing.' S^ch studies, thoroughly summaitaied in Sher^in 
(1969), Blount (1973). and Haynes (1978), do not, as Sherwin concludes, Ven- 
courage the belief that a linguistic appr4ch or linguistid knowledge 'is more 
effective, than a^grammaticai appr<iach or grammatical^ knowledge" (p. 156)'. 
Sherwin 's statem^t echoes that made six years earlier in the Braddock Report . 
.on research in the teaching of traditional grammar: "the teaching of formal 



grawnar has a negligible or^ because i:t usually displaces some instruction and 
practice in- actual composition, even a harmful effect on the improvement of 
writing" (l963f pp. 37-38). The need for' any further research in this area is 
unlikely. . ' , , / 

However, a second direction has emerged in investigations into the relation- 
ship of modem linguistics and writing improvement, namely, studies in sentence 
combining . Miller arid Ney (1968) worked with^ fourth graders for m entire year, 
using oral and written, drills in sentence combining, along with choral readings, 
fosttest^results^favored the experimental orsd/written group. These students 
wrote more words per writing assignment,, used the sentence structure practiced , 
in^the treatment more, e^id^Used a. complex sentences than, 
did the control group. ;4ellon (I969) foitnd that the syntactic fluency of ninth . 
graders can be enhanced .through t^e study of transformational-generative grammar 
along with the exercises in sentetice^^combinin^, though it was not clear which 
jrffected student writing~the grammar instruction or the sentence combining bx-; 
ercisesv O'Hare (1971) replicated the Mellon study but did not include any in- ' 
struction in ^trsmsf prmatiorial-generatiVe grammar. His work'with . 3OO seventh 
graders for an entire school year f ocussed on intensive practice in sentence 
combining. At the end of the treatment he found tl)at the students in the experi^ 
mental ^oups were writing sentences more syntactiisally mature than the sentences 
,pf oducejd by students in the control groups^ and that the overall quality of the 
experimental groups* compositions was also superior to the control groupX^ com- 
positions, . ' . . ^ 

Other studies which replicate the sentence combining experi^ments (Hunt and 
O'bonnell, 1970r Oborchain, 1971; Fisher, l973r Of sa, 197^.? Bivens and Edwards, 
197^1 Combs, 1975; Levine, 1976; Klasseri,' 1976; Combs, 1977; and Pedersen, 1977) ' 
come to similar conclusions—that sentence combining practice improves the syn- 
<tactic maturity of students in the experiments. Some researchers do not agree 
with these conclusions (Green, 1972; and'Ney, 1976), while still others take'the 
bulk of these findings with considerable skepticism (Marzano, 1976; and San Jose, 
1978), Nonetheless, enough evidence has been gathered from enough research to 
lend much suppdrt to the effectiveness; of sentence combining activities, Stotslgr 
^ (I975)t ^OT example, in her comprehensive, overview of experiments in sentence 
combining, concludes that these activities will promote syntactic maturity and * 
will; improve the overall quality of student writing, , ^ . - 

# 

18. Can formal study of rhetorical theoty or of logic help writers? 

V 

^ * 



28 ■ ^ ■ ■ . 

Pichtenau (1968) examined- the growth in written composition of academically 
alwve-aver^e" children in grades three^ through six who were taught the coricepts 
of invention, arrangomont . and style . The researcher found that the only .signifi- 
cant difference in writing skills „at posttest occurred at the third grade level. 
He concluded that there is little' relai-onship Ijetween teaching these selected 
rhetorical concepts and the improvement of written composition at these grade ' 
levels. Gozemba (1975) a?ked whether rhetorical training through visual media ' 
(siide-Hiape programs, films, and phbtographs) would be moj^e effective- "than 
rhetorical training through. verbal means alone in improving four writing skills ~ 

l^)a^^tX_io_cle^ly^sta^^^^ to care^ 

fully state an argument; 3) ability tb deliberately substantiate the argument 
with, examples; and^) ability to skillfully express ideas with vari^ sentence 
structure. The researqher found that .training through visual media was extremely 
effective J the gains of the experimental group in all. four writing skills were^ . 
nearly double those of the control groirp. ' ' ' , 

.Some researchers feve focussed strf.ctly on invention . Rohman and "Wlefcke 
'(-196't), as I reported under Questions tDiie iand Fourteen', found, that college 
sophomores in a treatment group which emphasized concept formation" in the pre- 
writing stage wrote -slgnificantljr. better themes than did students in. the control 
group which did' not focus, on prewriting concept formation .activities^ Young 
and Keon (1973); investigated whether instruction in the tagmemic discoygg;r pro- 
cedure improves student ability to inquire into probLems and communicate the 
results well in writing. • The researchers used twelve university seniors who . ^ 
were tested, on rhetorical skills. The results showed that 'the students im-. 
proved in the^ ability, to 'an^yze problems 'and in the quality of their writing; 
that is, they wrote wictb' greater understanding and 'persuasiveness. OdeU (197^) 
used freshman composition students for one semester in an experiment which also ' 
emphasized .tagmemic discovery procedures. No control group was used; ^rather, 
the. researcher predicted the changes that would appear in students' writing from 
pretest to posttest and determined how likely it^as that 'these .changes couldl be, 
attributed to chance. Because of the nature of this research design, the results 
must be taken as tentative; posttest analysis of' essays reveiled -that sti;dehts 
were in fact using at least some of th^ operations that they were taught in the 
course. I should also note that Hoyer (19^^^) has compiled a tiseful bi,bliogmphy 
on the invention process in composition -and on the act of creativity. She prer 
sents four sections oh the following: 1) general worjcs on. Invention; 2) taxonom- 
ic heuristics; 3) discovery through person^; and ^) multi-observational approaches. 
Each- section is divided into subsections, on thepiy, practice, research. 



Three studies considered the effectiveness of generative rhetoric in im- ^ 
proving writing. Hardaway (1969) investigated whether generative rhetoric is 
more effective than traditional rhetoric in imprbvifig the writing skills of 
college fresJinen. The experimenta;! group received instructiori in genei^tive 
rhetoric of the sentence and paragraph^ read froiij. models, and did exefcises* 
The control group analyzed sentences and paragraphs ^by focussing on loose, telanced, 
and periodic styles; iypes of sentences (simple, compound, etc»); apd topic^en-^ 
tence, unity, ,coherenfce, and emphasis in the paragraph.. HardaKay found no signi- 
ficant differences between the two groups, though mean scores for the experiment 
jtaJLgr^qup^xere slightly^ higher^dnJ^he^ai^s^ofJfocus and structure, • content,^ 
.sentence construction, nuency, and general impression* Miller (1972), in his 
experiment involving college students, investigated what effects the Christensen 
Rhetoric Program has upon student attitudes toward composition and upon the ' 
use of free modifiers in their writing after a lapse of time from instruction^ 
He found that the program 'did not affect attitudes toward composition, but he. did 
f^nd the program superior to-tra.ditionaI methdds in helping students to expand 
i|deas in sentences ^and paragraphs and to continue to do so after leaving instiruc- 
tion. Similarly, ,Ha^en. 1(1972) conqpared the effectiveness of th% Christensen 
Rhetoric Program with a traditional write->revise approach at the community college 
level. Ten writing skills were the criteria for improvemeritt organization, ideas, 
development, usage, pimctuatipn, tone, style, reasoning i,^sentence structure, and 
.spfellingr Hazen found positive results and concluded that the Christensen^ Rhetoric 
Program will promote writing skills at this level superior to the sfeills of stu« * 
aenta taught by the wr itQ**rovisQ approach.- 

. In a related: study, Sanders (^ 973), wprMng with junior college freshman 
composition students, compared James Kirineavy's "aims'* approach (which stresses 
exp%;^sive, literary, persuasive,. exp.ioratpry, scientific, and informative aims 
that govern the cKoices writers make in the process of writing) with, a tradition- 
al "modes^^'approach (wiiick stresses techniques relevan the vaaripus: modes of 
exposition). Though both groijqps Improved their writing, Sanders found no signi- 
ficant difference between them resxilting ftom either approach.. 

Finally, Klein and Grpver (1970) investigated whether instruction in symbolic 
idgic would effect inpprovement in composition and logical sentence analysis for 
students in grades .nine through twelve. The researchers found ^hat instruction 
in logic has a significant effect ori sentence logic aiialysis but does not con- 
tribute to improvement in students' essay, writing' skills. 

» A valuable suggestion for further resetoch in this area was proposed by 
Braddock^when he stated that "It would be interesting for someone to do a critical 
synthesis, 'What Research in Reading Suggests 'to. Writers, • which may get at the 



effel^t of rhetorical considerations, on yariouA types - of readers , not merely on 
composition teachers pr rater s~ the usual yardstick for this kind of research" 

19. How is writing, affected by extensive study and imitation or 
parody of models? . ' ^ 




^ Pinkham--(1968) emphasized the characteristics of "good^witing'l^in an ex- 
periment involving 180 fifth grade students from urten and suburTxm areas for a 

fourteen week perio d-. Stu dents in .the^^xpeximentaji;^ 

based on stressing the characteristics of "good writing" found in selections ftom 
children's literature, aJ,ong with actual writing and revision. The control group 
so wrote ajid revised, 'but did not i*?ceive emphasis on the model characteristics, 
inkhaji's results indicated a significant difference in favor of the ,e:gperimental 
group on the STEP writing test. On .the STEP essay test, however, Pinkham found 
no significant differences between the groiflps, though there was a positive gain 
for students froiii the -urban area. Calhoun (19713/ investigated the effect of 
analysis of essays^dh readirjg and writing abilities of college composition stu- 
dents. Sixty-four students in the experimental groups fiuialyzed essays through a 
series of ten, lessons gearpd toward^.articulating the rhetoricsuL technlqtues used 
in the readings. Fifty-eight students in the control groups had no such systema- 
tic instruction in analysis, though all other elements of instruction were the 
' saiae for both groups. The researcher found that systematic analysis of rhetori- 
cal techniques contributes to an incr^eased awareness of those tephhiques when they 
are encountered in reading.: But no evidence was found to indicate any tiransf er 
qpf this awstreness to writing is|v-the>:e were no significant gains for eiiher 

grQiiip on the composition^ rated as posttests. - . 

An interesting study relat/^ to essay analysis was conducted by Stewart 
(1966^ • From a group of 77 anthologies used in freshman composition courses 
across the country, he analyzed the underlying rationales of the anthologies 
and the rationales of directors of JPreshman composition ^programs who use these 
readers. He then catalogued the^i^ipnales^ and compiled the following list of 
those most frequently underlying the texts and their uses: I 



—Jbexts offer advice for the beginning writer?. 

--texts offer the study of language as the proper content^ 
of a* composition course? ^ 

—texts stimulate interest in topics -for writing; 



~text8 offer prose iripdelsi V . 

. -^texts bfYer critical reading and thinking which lead 
to. bo'ttejc writing. 

Of ^ f Ive ,ratipnjales, the last two were the most popular. Stewart challenged 
the imitation of models rationale citing the difference Taetween analyses (the 
picking-apart of a reading selection) and synthesis (the putting-together jact of 
writing) and'> -ttien asked what goes, on in the student's hejad ttakjEdlows -him to 
Bake the transference frcan an2ay8is to synthesis . He saw, finally, three jfunc- • 
""tieSi tfir"tex^ servei l) they add to a liberal eduoationi,. 2) they expos?! 
students to good writiiigi and 3) they are a- lifeeful introduction to methods of.; -' ■ 
literaiy criticism. -c- | 

Since the use of models in the teaching of writing is such a widespread 
practice, it is Surprising that more basic research hais not been d<^e in this 
area. Stewart's challenge to this imitation of models rationale raises fundamen- 
tal Issjues which researchers ought to look into? X) what is the process whereby ' 
the an^sis 9f reading selectlphs influences the production of writing?; and .2) 
to what, extent is, the imi.tation theory compatible with research into language 
processing? ' , - ' ?' 

• " / ■ ■ ■ - >■ ■. . ■ . . ' ' . . ■ 

20. What forms of discourse have the greatest effect on other 

types of writing? For exaunple, does writing poetry help - '. C 
a writer of reports? 

. ' " • ■ - ■ 

Only. one study examined the transfer potential between forms Of discpurse. 
:Shapiro knd SMpiro (1971) in^^^^ that student In^ovement , 

in »n:lting poetry-would resul«tJLn iiiq>rovement in writing prose and in improve- 
ment in ?*V^®?*,,attitude_^towa generally. The resesurchers used 82 ' 
fourth graders in metropolitan schools for six, weeks.. Procedures followed in • 
the experimental group consisted of activities related to the study of poetry 
through studying po6ms,- listening to poems, and writing poems. Students in the 
control group used the Roberts Series ^ong with the same number of writing "* r 
.opportunities as the students in the experiment^. group. Evaluation of post- 
treatment writing samples was- based on a rating scale which assessed: l) unity, 
of thought J 2) organissatiori and fluency; 3) opening and closing sentencesj 'f) 
originali^ty and ^liiiaginationj and 5) 'emotional appeal. . Results favored the ex- 
perimental group on poetry writing', prose writing, -and attitudes toward litera- 
ture. Among their conclusions, the researchers felt th^t the results favored 



the fexperiwntal Studehta because of the -fieedom and scope poetry provid^ for . 
linguistic expression and because of the j>rovision of an aternative mode for 
self-expression through lariguage. . . \ • ^ 

The Shapiros*, conclusion, echoes one of the implications Burhans (1968) 
dre>,f|!p» his experiment on the conegiB. level: "Interestingly enough, students^ 
who do^well even- In the conviaritionauL composition program have qtuite often had 
high school -courses in •.creaUve' writing. Our study indicates that they do well 
not because training and experiences in writing fiction and poetiy help them 
specifically with the problems of exposition but because-in~' creative '-iafiting--- 
cpuraer-tWy^ha^e-^become-persorai^^ 



to the processes of writing itself , and, this involven^at clrries over into every " 
other kind of writing they do" (p. 37). Burhans* statement suggests at least 
two possibilities for farther research 3ji this regard:- 1) how does personal in- 
volveinent affect the jrritten product? r and 2) what elements of the process of. 
writing in one form of discourse transfer to writing in another form? 

21.. What is involved in -the act of writing? 

122. How does a perscfa go about =sta3fting a paper? What 
questions must hb, answer for himself? 

A number of researchers have- attempted to characterize elements in the 
-composing process. Emig (l97i)^^used a case study methoj^to examine the composing 
processes of 8 twelfth gradersfr Students cbnposfed tpA^I'^c^^^ 
biographies of their writing experiences. From her observations and from the 
data- collected from the writers, Emig cons^cted an outline of the composing 
process along with a narrative account of the steips in .that process. She. found- 
that the students engaged in two modes of composing. First, the reflexive, char- 
acterized by 1) focus on theater's thoughts and feelings; 2),sense of a self- 
directed audience; 3) affective exploration; and 4) a personal approach. Second, 
the extensive , marked by 1) focus on an other-directed communicable message; 2) 
' cognitive exploration; and 3) an impei^sonal, reportorial approach. Emig found 
that the composing process for these two modes is further characterized by 

processes of different lengths with different clustering of components. . 
' For the twelfth g^ders in this sample extensivei writing occurs chiefly 
as a school-sponsored activity. Reflexive writing is a longer process 
. . with" more elements and components than writing in thjs. extensive mode. 
Reflexive writing has a far longer prewiting period; starting, 
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stopping, and contemplating the product tire more discernible moments i 
and reformulation occurs more frequently, Refl.exive writing occurs 
oftofr as pootryi the ©ngagosiont wijth. ttife fielld of discourse is at onc^ 
committed and exploratory. . The self is the chief audience— or, occa- 
sionally, a trusted peer. ' - ' . 

Extensive writing occurs chiefly as prose; the attitude toward the . 
field of discourse is often detachisd aM reportoriali Adult others, ' 
notably teachers,, are ihVchi¥f~5udience" for extensive' writing (p. 91). 



Two reseairohers conducted studies, based on Emig'^s model of the writing 



process jmd oh -her modes of composing. Mets^er (19^6) observed the composing 

processes; of three students--a seventh- grader, a ten^^ grader, and a p^'ege 
sti^nt-~in eight stages of the composing process:/ prewriting, planning, start- 
ingf following a program of style, reformulating, stopping^ contemplating, and 
composing sileritly. She found that thesjB studentis do no planning, start easily, 
give more attention to technicaLL matters than t<^'^ content, show syntactic im- 
maturity, omiVWprds and phrases, and dc not Wise. Metzger concluded that 
students i^STCeive teachers to be primarily editors and proofreaders and find 
little enjoyment in writing. -In another case /study, .3rozick (1976) inve stilted 
the con^osing behaviors and the cognitive strategies (focus, contrast, classifi- 
cation, sec^uence, change, and physical context) used bjr ^ twelfth grade students 
of distinct personality types: l ) sensing^feelingi 2) sensing-thiWln^^)^?!- 
tuitive-feeling} and >) intuitive-thinkingi a's par,t of their regular English . 
class, each student wrote four themos— two "reflexive" and two "extensive.", 
After each writing, tha stud^s were interviewed as to, composing process 
and cognitive [strategies. Amon^his results, Brozick found that 1) the com- - 
posing behaviors -for reflexive ands^xtensive writing differ considerably? 2) 
the students' per sociality type, .purp»65Ve, and'saise of audience govern the choice^ 
of cognitive strategies; 3) extensive wi^iting restricts planning behaviors and 
use of; cognitive strategies; and-4) refl^ve writing provides the most oppor- 
tunity to explore needs jmd interests, 

in his profile of the composing process o^R a twelfth gnader, Mischel 
also collected data through interviews with the sH^udent about his writing and 
about the" composing process. The writing was. essetvtially narrative .and was 
done in forty-five minute sessions, though no specifiXtime limit was set. 
Mischel found, that the student started by thinking out what he wanted to say 
before saying it, ■ Then he just began writing^ and proceedekin a linear manner. 
There ;was very little prewriting activity, nor was there any\lanning on paper-- 
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all was nerital. During; the physical act of composing, the observer noticed 
little nore^ than the student vorbaLizing his thought, then writing it down, 
while occasionally hesitating oyer a word" or phrase. The student paid little 
attention to correcting; mechanical erirorsl his focus was on meaning and plain 
ejqpression, though he did do some rereading and revising later. ' 

Graves (1975) examined the .writing processes of seven year-old children. 
He too /used a case study method based on analysis of children's writing, inter- • 
views with the children on their views of their own writing, as well as inter- 
views^ with^other-^children^on-^t heir-concept s of-a-goodr writer ? Graves • -findings— 
in regard tdTIearaing environments piresent significant implications for classroom 
practice: . , , ; , 

. '1) Informal environments give greater dhoice to children. When 
children are given choice as to whether they write or not as 
to what to write jsicjl , they write moire and in greater length 
than when specific writing assignments are given. 

2) Results of writing done in the informal environments demonstrate 
that children do not need motivation- or supervision in order to 
write.. 

^ ^ 3) The formal environments seem to be more favorable to girls in, 
..^.-.^^.r^that they write <inor&r^^ to greater length, than do boys whether . 
the writing is Assigned or unassigned. 

*f; They^formal environments seem to, favor boys in that they write --^ ^ 
more than' girls in assigned or unassigned work. 

' 5) In either environment, formal or informal, unassigned writing' 
is longer than assigned writing. ' , ^ ^ , 

" 6)' An environment that requires large ainounts of assigned writing 
inhibits the range, content, and amount of writing done by 
■ children; 

7) The writing developmental level of the child is -the best predic-- 
---^-'^^ tor of writing process behaviors and therefore transcends the im- 
portance of environment , materials and methodologies in influence 
.on children's writing (p. 235). 

Sawkins (1971) investigated the procedures 60 fifth graders used when 
writing narrative themes. The students were interviewed after writing ^^o 
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.compositions. Among her reaultSt Sawkins found that Abetter writers axe more 
concerned with the content of their >Kriting (ideas, organization) than poorer * . ^ 
iiriters, who are more? concerned with liho mechanics of writing (spelling, punctua- • 
tipn, capitalization) » ^ . - ' ; 

\ In related research into the composing jprocess, Ney (1975) dev;eloped a^ model 

"^"Hhe sentence combining operation in apt^Tfort to e?qplain its effectiveness, 
BasiicaHy,, Ney sees the mental operations of the sentence cqmhihing' acti\dty as 
one (St raising to a self-conscious Ifevel of control "linguistic resources whiph 

-.arje^ihnate to the students" (p. 168) • Once these resoiirces are on a conscious 
level, the student can use* them in WLs wilt ten performance^. . 

PinsLlly, Cooper and Ojiell (1976) investigated whether professional .writeM 
attend to the sound of their writing during the composing process. Eight siib^ - 
jects were ' used ^'in this study^-two university teachers and scholars, two colum- 
nists, two n^s writers,' and two technical Artriteris. The researchers found that 
the soun^ 6f these subjects' writing does^^not play a very significant role in ^ 
their composing prccessesi Wieir main concerns (in rank order) were: l) en- 
abling their readers to understand with ease? 2). clear expression of their- o 
ideas r 3) appropriate style j aiiii 4) the sound effect they imagined their writing 
would have op their audience. Conventional msCtters'of correctness mattered little. 

Examination of the composing processes of writers at all levels is a rich ^ 
area for further research. .. Graves (1975) remarked that *"futur,e researv/h in 
writing should continue to explore the feasibidLity of the case stu^v -^thod." 
He noted, in addition, that '^Further studies are nfeeded to investigate the 
-devolopmental^^istories of different types of children in relation to writing 
and the writing process" (p. 2^1). Researchers might also, use a model Of the 
writing process such as Emig's (1971 )# which locates specific conqponents in the 
process, in order to measure how ^variations in those components (e.g. , assigned 
versus unaSsigned topics) affect the written product. 

^.23.. -How does a writer generate sentences? ' , 

The{ vast, amount of' work done by linguists over the past two dece^des pre- 
cludes ary^ attehqpt on my part to identify' the multitude of studies relating to 
this questioft^^The 'interested reader need only consult the body of research \sy 
^ trahsf prmational-genferative linguists, on the concepts of competence and perfor- 
mance, surface, and deep structure , ' and child language acciiiisitioh . to jfind a 
wealth of theoretical and empirical responses to this question. 
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. 2^. Of what does skill in writing really consist? " ' 

^ ^7 lha studies . of the cowposing^process which I presented above are attempts to 
aike: the kind of discoveries neefled tq provide some answers lio this questiom in 
addition tp.the^e, studies are two Tby researchers who have attempted to identify 
specific "skills" employed ly successful writers in the act of composing. 
Stanard (1972) examined the writing behavior of good student writers fror. a 
high school senior class. His data were leased on observations made on students 
writing an* ejqjository- erssay uijder laboratory conditions. He foxmd that good, 
''writers write slowly, lake time tO read segmehts of their work at' intervals during 
the witing process, and read the firial paper and' revise it. They do not consid- 
er Idehtiiying a particular audience for their writing, nor do they demonstrate . 
concern for planning the structure of paragraphs or the structure of the entire 
. essay. We must keep in mindothat Stallard's experiment was under lalioratory-con- 
ditionst hence the processes demonstrated may not be characteristic of less arti-^* 
ficiai situationse In a related study, Hooks (1972) sought to' identify what 
, elements of .writing are considered' most esse\itiai by professional writers. She 
collected d^ite ftom writte^^^^^ Fitzgerald, and 

Thomas' Wolf ej and ftom criteria jprofessional book reviewers use in their evalua- 
tion procedures. She foUnd that the elements of effective writing; included 
1) the view ofxcoinposltib a total, process; 2) the origin of ideas 

lies in the waiter's baX5kg^^ and person^ experiences; 3) the purpose of 
^writing is to communicate an idea to an audience; the 'notion of audience 
determines language and style; 5) reading others* works and constant. writing 
will develop sityle; and 6) revision, "is necessary for succinct presentation of 
idecus. * ^ ' 

, Lambeig (1977) 'approached writing "skill" by identifying the major process- 
related problems which prevent acguisition of academic writing skill. He worked 
with 192 students doing academic writing at a university writer's workshop dur- 
ihg the years 1972-1975. His research team r^sad student writing,: teachers' 
comments on that witing, arid course n^terials handed out to students-,' and dis- - 
.cussed with students their perceptions of their problems, liie researchers 
Identified a number of major problemst l) lack of self-management skills; 2) - 
lack of a strategy for composing; 3) failure to follow: directions 1 ^) poor or- 
ganizatibnif 5) weaknesses in content j 6) 'ineffective'* introductions? 7) ineffec- 
tive proofreading; and 8) .dif ficiilty in understanding or accepting teachers* 
Criticisms. . • 
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/ lairther research into the "skills" or elements ^involved in visiting might 
con^sider the questions'' proposed Tby Lundsteen (1976): "Would a -child who tieLB 
Insight^ into t^o writing'^tpcesQ do better in the long run? Wotild a longitu(^inal^ 
stiidy show that ability to- discuss 'the vndting process is reflected in the qug^ity 
of the writing, after all? Woidd the kind of writing involved maJce a diff erenJe * 
in. the relationship between quality of poroduct and ability to discuss the pro- . 
cess?" (p. 57). ^ ■ ' 

As I have tried to point, put, hpre, researchers, intentionally -or inintention- 
/auLly, have pursued the questions first proposed in the Braddock Eeport, and, in 
doing so, have provided ^a wesJLth of insights^n^l^enqpirical results which is readi- 
ly ^ava^ilable to teachers, directors of witingHpfograihs, and other researohers,'!, 
In addition, I have tried; tot indicate for researchers, as well as for. graduate 
students whp are driterc^sted in that there is much to be examined in 

the teaching and learoiiig of cbi^ositiQn>,at 1 w that opportunities fov 
much needed- research are j^lentifcd. /Finally, I- wish to empha^ze td teachers 
and directors that fsuniliaxity with and implementation of the findings of research 
constitute only one component of "a conipreh^Mve effort to build sound, intellectu 
ally rich cpmppsit ion programs* Since, in recent i^ears, there has been' a virtual 
explosipn of knowledge in numerous f ields--leaming theory^ language theory, ajid 
composition theory, to name^^^ust a few--research must be integrated with relevajit 
theory (and successful pedagogy)- if.jwe are to build composition programs vfhich 
are solidly b^sed on the most recent available knowledge, both in theoiry and 
research, knowledge which must be considered in order to achieve intellectually 
informed programs. * ^ > 
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